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QPENING OF WATERLOO BRIDGE. 


A] EDNESDAY, the isch of June, 1817, was the day fixed 
for.vbe cexemonpy ot opening the new Bridge, and the 
town was all in motian from one extsemity to the other. 
Cromds were seen at 99 easly hour advancing in gil directions, 
chiefly 10 see the aquatic excursion, which embarked near 
File-Mowe. The day was most auspicious, and gave full effect 
-ta.the splendaur.of the scene. The banks of the river, from 
Whitehall to Somerset-House; were crowded to excess, and 
the houses roofed with people; platforms and scaffolds were 
erected in every station commanding a view of the river and 
the bridge: the, latter was taken possession of by the Hurse- 
uards at ten o'clock, which caused a very picturesque effect. 
Flags were seen Aying-in every directiyn. ‘The river between 
Westminster and Waterloo Bridges was literally covered with 
oats, filed with genteel and well dressed company. The wi- 
- itary pact of the spectacle was uncommonly interesting, as 
aany of the traops who contributed to the victory of Waterloo 
mere present, with their well earned medals, and wore sprizs of 
daurel in thew bats. Qaiabe wreaths of laurel, in gold, were 
Abe words “ Waserloo, igth June, 1815. | 4 
A Jarge cannon, taken atahe great bauile, was placed on 
some, flax stones on the bridge, and several pieces of artillery 
were placed on the west side, to give a grandgalute of 202 zogs, 
vbeing the number txken at Waterloo, _ | 


he cannon com enced dising precisely at three op ake ae 
Pauncing the ewhaikalion of the Prince Regent, the Duke of 
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Wellington, the Duke of York, and the great officers of state, 
in-the,royal barges near Fife-House. The barges belonging. 
to the Adiniralry, Ordnatice, Navy, rhe Treasurer of the Navy, 
&c. previously started from the house of the Board of Con- 
troul,and passing Whitehall, awaited the arrival of the Regent, 
The whole ‘then proceeded to Waterloo Bridge; the six barges 
first, the two royal barges next, then the others bringivg up 
the reat:'’ Oweach side a line was formed, consisting’of boats 
belonging to the Eridants atid Euphrares frigates; avahned by 
their respective crews, ubder the command of Captain Wil- 
liam King, of the former ship. Tue boats belonging to the 
Thames Police, under the superintendance of Captain Rich- 
bell, chief magistrate of that office, also attended 
Bands of music were placed in various stations, in boats and 
on the bridge, playing martial airs. The procession. moved 
slowly, the cannon firing, and the royal barges passed through 
the centre arch of the bridge amidst the acclamations of the 
people. The barges having arrived on the Surrey side 
of the bdridge, the royal party landed, and were received 
by the Committee; they paid the toll, and walked over 
the bridge on the eastern side, the: Prince Regent at the : 
head of the procession, attended by the Duke of York, the 
Duke of Wellington, and all the great officers of state. After 
having passed the bridge, the procession took water again ‘on 
‘the Middlesex side, and proceeded in the royal barge to White- 
hall. The Lord Mayor was present in the city state barge. .' 
A fair of three days continuance was held on the Surrey 
sidé of the bridge, and which, we understand, is to be annaally 
observed in commemoration of a work of such national uti- 
lity. ' 





MR. HALL ON THE STRATA OF DORSETSHIRE, 
From the Monthly Magazine. 


’ a your last number, that is for June, there are many queries 
proposed by the London Geological Society in order to fa- 
 cilitaté'and to direct general research, with the view of collect- 
ing geological facts. [ have neither time nor ability to’ write 
a proper Prtetied account of the ceotrs! part of Dorsetshire, 
‘jin which | live, but have long thought that this county was 
well worthy the attention of the skiltul geologist and minera- 
logist ; and [ agree with the sentiments of the late honourable 

‘ President of the National Board of Agriculture—that the know- 
ledge of our subterranean wealth would be the means of fer- 
nishing greater opulence to the country than the mines of Mex- 
ico sad Peru. 1 will cow, sherefore, with your. permission, (if 
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you think it worthy of a place in your valuable magazine,) give. - 
the best description L am able of the principal features ana 
strata visible in this country, that is, the central part of Dorset, 
There are very lofty hills of chalk,covered on the top with strata 
of gravel, and in some place rounded pebbles above the chalk ; 
one hill called Bulbarrow, is the highest in the county, as aa-; 
certained by an officer of Colonel Mudge’s. The ascent to 
the north-eastern part is very gradual for four or five miles, 
but it terminates to the north-west and to the north very jab- 
roptly ; the levels of the valley on the western side were taken 
by Mr. Whitworth, engineer of the proposed Dorset and So- 
merset canal, andfound to be four hundred and seventeen 
feet above the leveluf the sea; and I suppose Bulbarrow, on 
the northern and western sides, rises in the course of a mile not 
less than three hundred feet above the level of the valley. Mr. 
Brande, author of a work entitled “ A Descriptive Catalogue 
of the British Specimens deposited in the Geological Collec- 
tion of the Royal Lustitution,” makes Dorset Downs rise. pine 
hundred and twenty seven feet above high water level. - i 

The vegetation of Bulbarrow, on the summit or area of the 
intrenchment, is luxariant ; it affords excellent pasturage ; nu- 
merous springs issue from the western and northern sides, those 
on the northern part flow to the river Stour, and fall into the 
sea at Christchurch ; and part of those springs on the wesiera 
side flow into the river Piddle,and fall into the sea between 
Wareham and Poole. The orifices of all the small springs are 
ofa rusty iron colour, and abound with ochre; one of the 
springs yields about three hundred tons of water per day, and 
very little fluctuates in dry seasons. The first stratum we find 
beneath the chalk, is sandstone, with shells; then sand witha 
few sheils, yellow clay, dark blue clay, in which are oyster- 
shells of great size; many muscle-shells, nodules of iron and 
martial pyrites; in some places we find oxide of iron that con- 
tains small particles cf gold; beneath the blue clay is a dark co- 
loured calcareous stone, nearly vertical—an evident sign of 
the derangement of the strata by some convulsion of nature ; 
the same canse has thrust up to the clay many scanis of slate- 
coal, some of which dip tothe north-east and others to the 
north-west ; an exact representation of which may be seen on 
the third plate in Mr, Bakewell’s Introduction to Geology. 
This slate coal may be traced, at different places, neat twenty 
miles towards Shaftesbury, and will burn, with a bright and 
lively flame, 

I should feel particularly obliged if any of your mineralogi- 
cal readers would be so kind as to give their opinion through 
the medium of your magazine, whether any good coal is hkely 
to be found, or ever has been found,» beneath slate coal, and 


in the valleys beneath chalk-hills. Don Alonso Baba, (many 
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Veen Gireetoy. of the shines of, Pére,) in his Fréatise cr’ Métats,- 
Mities, titid Mitveralsj says) “islet veins of gold kave been. 
fibtid ‘ih'whitechatk.”, Amine,or mines of coal, i tis part. 
of Dorset, woold be ofigreat.publit utility. Before the  revds 
Jattothry wat in Freie, the Frencn bed their. eual chiefly frit, 
England 5 bot; as-s60n asa free..comwmunicatioh betwee . the, 
hostile: countries .was initeriuptéed, the Frefich tarhéd :ihei, 
shonythis 16 their.own internal resources, and there are nod 
céal. tines ¢orking in forly-seven departments of that kingdom: 
thete’are three hundred pits in. the department of Jemappey 
which employ bo iless than twenty-five thousand petibis itt 
work under grdund, At Sherborne and _ its. neigibourheod;: 
presumptive ébidences of. coal are tovnd on the west hill lead- 
to Sherborne ; wood, partly cdnverted intd coat, is found 

in Considerable qaaritity in the beds.of clay above the quatriess 
the stote iiselfeontaihs sat portions of wobdd: converted 1& 
coal, ‘A skilful mider in coats was sent about three yedrs. agu 
by the Earl of Wkbridge to exanijne the eduntry inear Shen 
borne ; and he told me, that the symptoms of codl.were very 
promising, bat no attempt was made to seek. for them. 
- The organic semains found in the: hills and valleys of the 
wentral part of Dorset, are the bones, teeih, and tusks of the 
tiaminoth: we believe them tobe of the mammoth, because 
they differ in shape from tlie teeth, of the recent Asiatic cor 
African elephants These remains weré found in the side of a 
ebalk-hill, in mearly vertical strata of gravel, wih -other strath 
of white clay and sand, in the saute position, all evidently dlr 
Javial. Large white’ cornaniammonis are fouhd dar the bot> 
hom of the chalk strata, a lithe above the sandstotie, Ib the 
iallavial blue clay there is found a calcareous blue stune, that 
Cotitains a great namber of very small white cornua ammonm 
‘with their shelis perfect. Oyster, muscle, and scallop stiells, 
are also found in the alluvial blue clay; some veriebre of the 
-shatk (three ‘inches and a half in diameter), glossopetra of 
‘shark’s teeth, asteria or star stones, many of the ludi ‘helinonei 
Lor tortoise stones, wood filled. with pyres. On the hilis ate 
found two species of the fossil echiuitew, turned to flint; a great 
neuber of the flints contain chalcedony. We also find potter's 
clay, white sand, and good marl, 

ifwny gentleman, a member of the ‘Geological Society, 
should -think this copnty worthy of his survey, be may te 
ussuted of receiving every information respecting it that ts in 
the power of the writer of this letter to give him. 





Lo Antiquaries. 
_ I should be much obliged to any antiquary if he could inform 
me whether the ancient Britons wore annulets or sings 
on their armsor legs. I have two anuulets Of fine brass 
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that were dug dut of 4 heap af stones in the side. of a hilh, 
the fast summer ; they aff eboui iwo inches and a half in dias | 
meter. Many sucli rings of fine gold were, a few yeats age, 
dog out of a bog in Lreland. : 

Some of the trbes in southern Africa, according tothe aes 
count of Missionary Campbell, how wear ringson their. aris 
and legs Lbave also a small brass qnadrant, of about five 
inches radius, that was found five feet beneath the surface op the, 
side of & hill, dxted 1398, so that it is more than four hdndied 
years old 5 but the engraving is pesleetly legible, with a tabbla. 


bisecta. 
' ¢. HALL, 
idusty, June 12, 1817. 


sia ee fee er eee oe ian! y ° % 5 





Naervote Escape of Jams Mitchell, who was Deaf wil Duiwh,’ 
_ from being drowned. 7 


R. GORDON has lately rend to the Royal Sooiery of 
ilinburgh, atetter trom Miss Mitchell, givmg an uc 
evam of the conduct of her brother, the blind aud deaf bey, 
some time ago, when in imminent danger of being drowned, | 
There is « point of land leading from Nairn (the town where 
fie lives), along the side and to the mouth of the river, and 
which, with high tides, is overflowed by the sea, where there 
are boats ficquently left fastened to something for the purpose. 
He had been in the habin, it seeins, of going down 40 Ahese 
boats ; and had that day gone down, and stepped into one of 
them as usdul. Before he was aware, however, he'was afl 
and completely surrounded with water. Had he ‘remain 
quietly there until the tide ebbed, he probably. would not have 
been in any danger ; but instead of that, upoo perceiving his 
situution, he undressed himself, and piunged into the seas 
seemingly with the ijiention gf attempting to ‘drag the boat 
with bis clothes to land. Finding thot, however, impracticable, 
he next attempted returning to the boat, bat failed ‘in getting 
into’it, and with his struggling upset it; and there ‘is vot a 
doubt but he must have perished, had not some salmon fishers 
been most providentially employed within sight of him, .and 
rowed to his asistanee. By thetime they reached him, he 
was thearly exhausted byhis exertions; aod having been re. 
peatedly completely under water, was so benumbed with cold 
thitthey were obliged to strip theauselves of what clothes they 
tould spare, and pat va him—his owa being quite wet from 
the upsetting df the-boat. They then very humanely brought 
hin hoate, cateying him great part of the way, watil he re- 
covered streagth and warmth sufficient to enable him to walk, 
“ vis ctunouseuough,” says his intelligeat sister,“ to observe 
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the sagacity displayed in some of‘his actions. ‘His shoes “were: 
found with'a stocking and garter stuffed intoveach /of Ahem) 
arid his\obaeco-pipe in his coat“pocket, rolled upanhis necks 
cloth. The shoes (having got ihem om new that» torningy 


were the only articles he discovered any anxiety to reéevér, - 
and tlrese-he seemed much delighted with when. restored:to: 


him, they having been found when the tide ebbed. His first 
action, when ft met him, upon being brought home, was to 
pull off a worstéd night-cap, and give itto me, with rather an 
odd €xpression of countenance, Tne men had been obliged 
to put it of him, his hat having shared the fate of his clothes 
in the boat; and he certainly made a most grotesque ap- 
pearance altogether, which he seemed to be in some ‘degree 
aware of, as, after getting on a dry suit of his own ‘ttothes, be 
frequently burst outa laughing during the evening ; aliliough, 
upon the whole, he appeared graver, and more. thoughtful than 
‘usual. Hehas not suffered any injary from this accident, 
which had so neatly proved fatalto him.” His family are in 
- hopes.that he bas got a fright that will prevent bis reining 
~ 10 1Hé same amusement again, although they have not. yet re- 
covered their former confidence in his safety when absent from 
them. 





PARIS. 


From 2 Picturesque Tour through France and Switzerland. : 


O* E point of characteristic distinction between London'and 
Paris is, that in London every consideration is made to 
yield to general utility and popular comfort: in Paris’ almost 
every thing is sacrificed to the pleasure of a few individiats; or 
to individual os:entation,more than to public convenience. This 
remark cannot be more strikingly exemplified than in the total 
want of any accommodation like a'foot pavementin the Brith 
capital, No stranger eould well arrive in London, for the’ first 
time, without being coavinced that he was ia a town where 
great respect was paid to the feelings of the people y om ‘the 
contrary, were he set down in the streets of Paris, for the first 
time, he would be convinced that he was in the midst of # city 
where too much deference was showed to the privileged. classes 
of society, and where the more humble ranks were: regarded 
with contempt. Even the lamps which are fixed for lighting 
the streets, seem more especially designed for the security of 
the opulent pits of the community, nainely those who 
are conveyed in cariiages, than of those who walk. Hence io 
this metropolis, which has sometimes’ been supposed to have 
reached the acine-of polished life, he who walks on foot ‘can 
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hanly walk in secutity, ashe is perpetually liable to. be .rua 
dgwnby .the insolent brutality or the careless indifference 
whieh seem to characterise the drivers of carriagess,. who set 
vo.nore value ou the life of a pedestrian than of any irrational 
animal, vino ast io 
Ia proceeding along the streets of this palite metropolis three 
edouranre very predominant, which in Londou. woyld , hardly 
be endured, : The frat proceeds from the noisome , efuvia of 
the kennel which runs in the middle of the street ; the second 
is.the resnlt.of tobacco issuing from pipes which. appear, to 
have served many mouths ; and the last, much the most tole- 
*yable of the three, is the effect of tried onions and, garlic, 
which seew here to constitute ingredients of primary impor- 
tance in the culioary art. . 
The French theatres, compared with tbe theatres of the 
British capital, are wiserably deficient not only ia, brilliancy 
and elegance, but often in the appearance of ordinary clean 
liness. 
But while we claim the praise of superiority for our theatres 
ja neatness and in elegance, we must allow that the French 
caier , for, the grosser appetites of eating and drinking.in a style 
of splendour and sumptuous decoration to which the taverns 
in London will not readily furnisha suitable parallel. This re- 
mark way be illustrated by a brief description ofa dinner at 
Bouvillier’s restorateur in the rue de Richlieu. As we entered 
the house we were greeted on the staircase by the sight of 
excellent custs from the best models of the deities which pre- 
side over fruit and food, love and wine. Three rooms opening 
into each other were hung from the ceiling with splendid 
chandeliers, whilst the pannels of all the rooms were occupied 
swith brilliant mirrors. The apariments contained the best 
coyipeny, amongst whom were some Indies, all exposed to 
_ view, as there,are no partitions for the tables like those in oir 
_coffee-houses ; and thus the whole assemblage beheld at once, 
produced a grand coup dail, which was heightened by mirrors 
of Freach manufacture, A lady with much beauty. of features 
and elegance of dress was seated at a desk at the top of each 
room, where she kept an account of whutever was carried to 
any of the guests. There was an ample supply of waiters uni- 
farmly dressed ; and Bouvillier himself, with the air of an 
, English geutleman, kept moving from table to table to see 
that nothing was deficient, but without any thing like obtrusive 
molestation, All was order and regularity; 00 confusion, 
nothing left to desire, 

_ Every table is furnished witha silver ewer containing ice, 
anda napkin for each individual, which were. renewed as the 
» company departed, and the same tables were occupied by new 
,guests,, The meats were of the best kind; the bill of fare, 
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which consisted of more than 230 articles, displayed the - per- 
feetion to which this yay metropolis has attained in the culider 
grt... Our dinner in the widst of such a splendid, spectacle, pall 


» nding half a dozen exquisite dishes and a bottle of winevra- 


ther better than the clayet usually drunk in England, did mot 
©ost.us so much as Bs. each ; and certainly a dinuer of a similar 


bind in London, could not be procured at any of our first-rate 


places of entertainment for three times that sum.” 
iv To be continued. 


re er i a ad 
STATE TRIALS. i 


Trial of James Watson, Senior, far High Treaspn, before Lard 
of Ellenborough,and’e Spee Jury, » befo a fo 





Continued from Page 636. 


YAR Seven Copley now rose to address the Jury on the 
: part of the prisoner, and entreated them ao divest their 
minds gf all prejudice which they might have received ont -of 
doors, ejther from the arguments and details in rhe’ pablic 
prints, the Reports of the Select Committees of the wo Mouges 
of Patliament, ppon which the Sospension of the Habeas 
‘Corpes had been founded, or any other circumstance which 


“might have occurred to mislead them ; and to decide the presgnt 


&m portant, question entirely on its owa merits. ‘The Leaméd 
Counsel then proceeded at considerable length, and with great 
foree and effect, 1o comment upon the evidence of Castles, 40 
wiiich he said nu credjt could er ought to be given, aad whom 


“he described as a villain, gradvated ijn crime, end trained: in 


t 





‘blood. ‘The Learned Serjeant then proeeeded to comment on 
the nature of the charge, and the evjdence brought to support 
‘it, and contended that uoder no circumstances could the 
evidence’be-taken to support phe charge of High ‘Treason 3.2% 
‘mast.it could only amaunt to riot, and therefore the Jury. were 
‘bound to acquit the prisoner, and to that acquittal, he looked 
forward with copfideace as the result of their verdict. | 
The Solicitor-general then rose to reply to the whole evidenge, 
#nd to the, speeches of the several Counsel who had preceded 
‘him. “The*Learned: Gentleman said, he agreed entirely in the 
opivion and request of the Learned Serjeant who: had preceded 
byun—namely, that the Jury shuld, digmissfrom their-minds all 
the prejudices which the “might have iarbibed before they 
entered the Jury-box. Bui he’ had something more . elso to 
Fequest ,4if- them, namely, to dipmijss also ‘from their murds-all 
the prejudices which might have been‘instilled inte their minds, 
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aiso, since théy entered the box ; for he must observe, that in 
“® case; in his short experience, had he ever heard so many 
unfounded imputations thrown out'as in the present case. ‘It 
shad: been suid by the Learned Counsel on the other side, that 
this*wasm question’of the greatest importance to the prisoner. 
-Tt-certainly was'so ; but it was also one of still greater import- 
ance'tothe public. His Learned Friends had contended: that 
the evidence-of Castles could not be received, because he was 
an abandooed charscter, This was the first time he had ever 
heard such a doctrine laid down. No one would attempt to 
deny that Castles was a most abandoned charecter. Accomplices 
in such plans as those in which the prisoners had been engaged, 
must be abandoned characters ; but if the evidence which they 
gave was corroborated by the testimony of others, he had 
never heard it said before, that the evidence was not to be 
received, 

The learned Solicitor.General proceeded to comment on the 
evidence at large, and to compare it with that given by Castles, 
which he contended was corroborated 1n all its material parts. 
Mr. Justice Foster, quoted with so much confidence on the 
other side, distinctly says that every insurrection to effect a 
change of Ministers, or to dismiss Ministers, has always been 
considered an overt act of treason. If there appear in any 
way an intent of subverting the Government, whether effecied 
or not, it was treason. He was more anxious on this point, 
from the attacks of his learned friends; those were the begin- 
ning, the middle, and end of their addresses. He called on the 
Jury to dismiss prejudice from their minds, and consider the 
evidence on both sides fairly; ifin such a consideration they 
should be of opinion there had been no intention on the part of 
the prisoner to overturn the Government, or to promote rebel- 
lious riot, then they would acquit him; if, on the contrary, 
they should be of opinion there was proof of such an intent; 
if they wished for the preservation of the administration of the 
laws ; if they desired the security of property, and the individual 
security; if they attended tothe obligation of their oath, and 
to the call of the public upon them, they were bound to find 
the prisoner guilty. 

Lord Ellenborough addressed the jury as follows :—The 
evidence on both sides having been now concluded, it now 
remains for me to present to you, as well as 1 am able, the 
evidence taken during this long proceeding. It will become 

your duty, dispassionately and conscientiously to weigh the 
whole, and to orm such a conclusion on the balance of testi- 
mony as is consistent with truth and justice. This is an 
indictment for high treason, and it contains four chargescom- 
passing and imagining the death of the King; and, secondly, 
levying war against the King; we havé no evidence of any 
vOoRL 57 oF 
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design to aecanplist the personal death of ibe (Sovereign; bat 
any thing aiming at the destruction of the legal) policy) of, she 
fetid, svell ad the deposing or imprisonment of she perop,.of 
the King) orthe destructionof the segal ,constitation ; of, ihe 
counity)as bousidered in law-as aiming at the Jife iaad safety 
of.the>Monatch withintent to subvert: and. destroy she; me- 
warebyy'/Phis point bas been adopted aad made.a presumpiian 
isfilawo Upan this point, itis not needful that 1 should, diate. 
Pite sedonu count is, for compassing aod imagining to, depose 
the Kings end-every act aiming at the destruction of the. regal 
-authority of the realm is, in contemplation of law, a eompassing 
and‘imagifing to depose the King. Withregard to the, shigd 
county that: fer levying war L would rather speak ja sthe.Jan- 
guage oftlre grave authorities of law than in any other.cerms, [ 
‘evuld select » those authorities, but especially Mr. Justice Foster 
awed Lord Hale have had the sanction and approbation. of, she 
anost learned men, hn’ their optnions have beea virtually. re- 
ovived: and: quoted 4s the text law of the land. The former. of 
these é¢minemt persons, Mr. Justice Foster, expressly, siates that 
@n insurrection to throw down all enclosures, to raisethe. price 
oi lebvur, tovopen all prisons, or any acts of general apposuian 
to the auttiorities of the law ; are ia construction. of jlawy high 
treason within the chiuse of tevying war; aod he shen) relers,4o 
the-sturute sth Edward I[f.to which L have already: adnerted. 
It seems, however, that tumults that have a private oWject, and 
a more éndividual interest, such as in the early periods: of our 
history, the cuntests between neighbouring clans, are ,.distim- 
_ guished. in-this very statute from those which are attacks, upon 
the regal authority of the realm. Hf, therefore, it should, appeat, 
as was contended by the Counsel for the prisoner, that the riot 
in which he was concerned, was merely a disturbance, not 
“directed in any way wgainst the regal eathority of the-reehn, | 
trust no person would ever seek to confound the limits of the 
two offences, and to mix up a mere riot with treason ; in order 
to make it treason, it must appear that there was a design to 
overthrow the Government of the country. The qaestion, you 
have to ty, is in rewlity this—Woether the conspiracy ior@bich 
the prisoner wasengayed was or was not @ conspiraoy 1D) pyer- 
auth ihe Government of the country? In addition to wha I 
have-stated to you fromthe work of M:. Justice Koster, allow 
ame to réter you towhet my Lord Hale. saya upom, the same 
subject, who holds precisely the same opinion,; who adds, bat 
she levying of a force to disable the King trom, changing, @oy 
nreaseres,or from ndopting any measures he bas.a nights to 
adopt wits kingly capacity, as: effectually a levying of war 
agaiuet the King. These three counts are, thesefore eam- 
petencly framed under the stature: of Edward lL; theapb- 
“ecquemt act, ast hage niveady said, vot ie fact making, any, new 
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¢réasoity that did not beforeexist. No blame can certainly. be 
Imputed to the Counsel fdr the prisoner for the contention: they 
Have miade upor thie poiat; but let me ask you, if: the evidenee 
shows that this vtot'wus-a mere irregularity or disorder? Dues 
ieN6t, ow the contrary, appear, by the testimony 1 shall. prer 
serly Fecapitatate; that it was, to all intents and. putposds, ia 
Jevying of wer Before ft begin, however, one observation I 
tnust make.' It has been said on behalf of the prisdnen,,; tliat 
the Counsel for the Crown ought in justice to have called -tWo 
persons of the names of Harrison and Keenes, to whom sefetence 
ias-been made in the course of this proceeding ;' and) it: was 
4added, that if those witnesses had been produced, . it: would 


‘have been clear that the parties had no treasonable. purposes, 


and the case would have been stripped of all the dunbt.. aad 
difficulty that now hangs aboutit. To this it may be.answered, 
that the Coun-el for the Crown could not have called. them : 
ana what is stronger is, that the Counsel for the prisoner might 
have culled them. If the Crown had put Harrison into. theybox, 
it could only have been to criminate himself—he-. might -have 
‘demurred to the questions, and that demarrer could not have 
‘been 6ver-ruled. Though it is true that against Keenes no 
Bill was found, yet if saftficient ground were shewn. apother 


“bi Might be presented against him; and for the same reasop he 


edt Wot 'be required to put himself in peril by answering the 


“ghestidns, This objection could not apply to the. prisoner, | if 
‘iideed-his purposes were innoceut and honest : bis Counsel 


‘had a fair course to pursue ; they might have put: both into 
thé box and, by a few plain questions, have suppled.a distinct 
and entre exculpation. l 

. To be continued, 





ON TASTE IN FEMALE DRESS. 
a ce 


To the Printer. 





Srex,. 
ERSONAL neatness may almost be classed with the car- 
dinal virtoes. ft was an observation of Lavater’s, that per- 
gohs habitually attentive to dress, display the same regularity 
in their domestic affairs.—“ Young women,” says he, “ who 
neglect their toilette, and manifest little concern ahout dress, 
indicate i this very particolar a disregard of order, a mnd 
but‘#ll adapted to the details of housekeeping ; a deficiency of 
Yaste, atid of the qualities that inspire love; they will be care- 


> Pes Tir every thing. ‘The girl of eighteen, who desires, not to 
"please, willbe a-slutand a shrew at twenty-five. | Pay atten- 
"ton, "young-men, withis siga; it veveryet was koowm to de 


oF? 
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ceive.” Husbands, as well as lovers, are, gra\ified end de- 
lighted in seeing theif partners handsomely aderaed,z and I 
am well convinced, that many a heart, now roving in quest of 
variety, might have been detained in willing,ecaptivvyiat bothe, 
by the silken chains of personal decoration. « It.is one vof the 
moral duties of every. married woman, always: to appear. well 
dressed in the presence of ber husbaed. To effect ithis, exe 
pensiveness of attire is by no means requisite. The’ simplest 
robe may.evince the wearer’s taste as nobly asthe most gor- 
geous brocade, With respect to reigning fashions, it must 
never be considered, that 


“ One form of dress prescrib’d can suit with all: 
One brightest shines when wealth and art combine 
To make the finish’d piece completely fine ; 

When least adorn’d another steals our hearts, 

And, rich in native beauties, wants not arts ; 

In some are such resistless graces found, 

That in all dresses they are sure to wound; 

Their perfect forms all foreign aids despise 

Aud gems but borrow Justre from their eyes.” 


The natoral figure of a woman is of the first importance in 
deiermioing the style of her dress. What sight, for “instance, 
can be more preposturous than that of a short, thick, ‘broad. 
shouldered, fat jemale in a spencer ?—It has béen well obsery- 
ed, too, that “ short women destroy their symmetry, and en- 
cumber their charms, by all redundancy of ortiament ;” and 
that “ a little woman, feathered and furbelowed, looks hke a 
queen of the Bantam tribe, and we dare not approach ther, for 
tear of ruffling her feathers. 

Nor is :he substance of which dresses are composed unwor- 
thy of notice. Making due allowance for the season, that 
which will display, or soften, the contour of the form, with 
most propriety and effect, should always be preferred. The 
Rowman ladies had their ventus tertilis, aud their linea nebula— 
linen so fine asto acquire those names ; and, from the 
transparent muslin, to the substantial silk, the merino and ker- 
seymere, Our variety of texture is almost infinite, Thus, whilst 
the sylphformed maiden may be allowed to float in gossamer, 
the more matured and portly female should adopt a fabric 
better suited to her size, her figure, and her time of life. 

There is nothing, perhaps, more difficult of choice, or’ more ~ 
delusive to the wearer, than colours ; and nothing more offch- 
sive to the educated eye, than colours ill-chosen, ill-adapted, 
or ill-combined, 





Let the fair nymph in whose plump cheeks is seen 
»» A constant blush, be clad in cheerful green ; 
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> OFn Sth ‘a dresé the sportive sea-ny mphs gas dirihpsoet oth 
+ 008 Soin their Brassy bed fresh roses blow.” co 55 jaw cee 


yi has. been remarked, however, that the grass green, though 
a colon: exceedingly pleasing and refreshing itsell,: Jiundices 
thepale woman to such a dexree, as to exeite litle — sea 
sation but compassion in the beholder, 


, i 


“ Maids grown pale with sickness or despair,’ 
The sable’s :nouroful eye should choose to wear } 
Sy the pale moon sull shines with pares: hight,’ + | 
Cioth’d in the dusky mantle of the night,” 


sViecog 





t 


Ladies of a pale complexion, | conceive, should ¢éMom if 
ever, wear a dress of an entire colour, Their white drapery, 
at least might be relieved, and animated, by ribbons, ‘flowers, 
Ke. of delicate tints; such as light pink, or blussom-coluur, On 
the other hand. 


“ The lass, whose skin is like the hazel brown, 
With brighter yellow should o’ercume her. own.” 


She may even, without fear of offence assume the orange, 
the scarlet, the coquelicot, the flame colour, or the deep rose 3° 
either of which will heighten the animated hue of her com- 
plexion, and impart « more dazzing lustre to, her eye. 

1c is not within the province of an old, man, Mr. Editor, to 
descend into the minutia of feuale attire, to prescribe the cut 
of a robe, the fall of a mantle, or the shape of a hon 
nét. These points may very safely be left to a consul. 
tation between the lady and her dress maker; the. cultivated 
taste of the former regulating and checking the meretricious 
fancy of the latter. Ln the hopes that the hiats which 1 have 
offered may prove of some utility, 


I remain Xc. SENEX. 





Genuine Anecdote of the late celebrated Actress, Mrs. Jor- 
dan. 


From Ryley’s “ Itinerant,” lately published. 


URING her short stay at Chester, where she was per- 
torming, as usval, to crowded and enraptured houses, her 
watherwoman,a widow with three small children, was by a 
merciless credito: thrown into prison A’small debt of forty 
shillings having, in a very short time, by the usual: pracess of 
the glorious uncertainty, liem, this, that, and the other,/been 
worked up to a bill of eight pounds. As soon as this good 
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creatnré hedtd of the direumstances, she seh} for the’ aftortisy, 
Paidhi§ deniand, and observed with ‘ds taviely 'severiry as her’ 
godd' are tae aye could asshme,“ You,’ lawyers,” ate 
eert infernal spirits, sent Ot earth ‘to’ ae po ear os 
siiserubhe” The attorney, towever, pockered the affront, ‘and 
Witt ato bow male hid ext. On the afternoon df the santé 
day, thé’ poor woman was liberated. © As Mrs.’ Jordan, with het 
servant; was taking her usual walk on the Chester WallS)Ihé 
widow with her three children followed her, and just as she hid 
taken sheltér from a shower of rain, ina Jong kind’ of porch, 
dropped doi Her knees,and with difficulty exclaimed, “God 
for ever bless you, Madam ! you havesaved me and my family 
from roin”’ The children beholding their mother's tedrs, 
added theit plaintive cries, and formed together a scene too af~ 
feciing forso sensitive a mind to behold without the stronyest 
sensations of sympathetic feeling, affording, | should conceive, 
a'sort of heavenly pleasure not to be described, afid felt but 
by those whom Piovidence has blessed with a soul of sufficrént 
magnitude, The vatural liveliness of disposition Mrs. Jordan 
was wélhkuownto possess, would not easily be daniped by 
sorrowful scenes ; nevertheless although she strove to hide’ it, 
the ret of feeling stole down the cheek of seisibility, and 
stOHpihg to kiss the children, she slipped a pound Aofe inté the 
mother’s hand, and in ber usual playful munner, Teptied: 
« There, there, now its all over; go, good woman 5’ Guid Ble: 
you, don’t say another, word.” The gratefal creatire' wodld 
have replied, but this good Samaritan insisted on her silence 
and departure, which a: lastshe complied with, sobbing forth 
thanks‘aad calling down blessings on her benefactress)) Bt so 
happened that another person had taken shelter ia the porch 
and. witnessed the whole of this interesting scene, whoj/ds 4 

as our beroine observed him, came forwasd, holding ovt 
hand, and winb a deep sigh exclaiming,“ Lady, pardow “ale 
freedom of-a stranger, but would to the Lord the ‘world- wele 
abl like thee.” The figure of this man plainly bespoke his: cath 
ling ;_ his countenance was pale and woebegone, and'a euit*et 
sable, rather the worse lor wear, covered a Ggure thin and spar 
The penetrating eye of our fair philamthropist soon developed 
the characier and profession of this singular looking’ persots 
and with her wonted good humour.and playfulness, retiring a 
few paces, she replied, “ No; [ won't shake hands ‘with 
you.” —** Why ?’?—* Because you are a Methodist’ preacher, 
aad when you know whol am, yew il send me to the devi 
“ The Lord forbid ! I um,as you say,a preacher of the Gospel 
of Jesus Crsist, whe tells us to clothe the naked, feed the hune- 
gry, and relieve the distressed ; and do you think | canbehod 
a sisier so eheestully obeying the commands.of my great“ Mas- 
ter, without feeling a spiritual attachment ‘that leads me 20 
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through wojdiy customs, and. offer, you the, hand, of 

i a Ae ty Jove” —* Well, well, YOu are v, 
eaher : 

oe aa 


are say, but—a—Il.don't like fangiess and, you, 

me whea | tellyau who I am.”—* [ hope shall.” 
al then, [tell you | am.a player.” The preacher curped 
ups eyesand sighed, <‘* Yes, 1 ama player; you aust have 
beard,ot me; Mrs. Jorden ismy name,” After a short, pause, 
he again put forth his hand, and with a complacent, counter 
aance, replied, “ The Lord bless thee ; whoever thou, ast 5 
his goodness is unlimited; he hath bestowed on thee a large 
wwob of his spirit, and as tothy calling, ifthy soul upbreid. 






vO. 


e not, the Lord forbid that [ should?” ated 
~ Thus reconciled, the rain having abated, they left the, poset» 
tagether, wailst the deep impression this scene, together with 
tps Fascionting addcess of our heroine, made on the miad of 
the preacher, overcame allhis prejudices, and the offex of his 
arm being accepted, tbe female Roscins of the Comic English 
drama, and the melancholy disciple of Joha Wesley, proceeded 
arm and arm, affording in appearance, at least, rather a whime 
Gest contras’, tll the deor of ler dwelling put a period) to tue 
scene. At parting the preacber again took her hand.) «Fuse 
thee we}l, sister,” said he, “ [ know not what the prsiaciples of 
people of thy culling may be, for thouart the first ever cou- 
versed with 5, bur if their benevolent practice equals thine, { 
bope 4nd trust, at the Great Day, the Lord will say to each, 
Thy ging are forgiven thee.” 





-_ 


PRECAUTIONS DURING THUNDER-STORMS, 
‘ROM the observations of the greatest Natural Philosophers; 
A.) which have been confirmed by experience,'both with revard 
toi whatitakes place in the air during thunder-storms, and thé 
effects) preduced by the power of electricity, we may ventare 
to pout eut some fules for the conductio be observed! ‘in sock 
eases, and| particularly when we are certain of the thunder 
bewag near us. HG 34 
bo These rulesare toended on the general notions concerning 
subsiences.and bodies most capable of serving as conducturs'tl 
the eleciric fluid, and the circumstances west hkelyto o¢eusion 
Hs attraction. ‘ q wt 
1otet du walking ia the open-air, it is recommended to stop 6A 
petdersing the lightning, and not to resume! the motion ‘uota 

the-thander as heard. es 
«tid, The. shelter of trees, particularly of very high-ones, 8 
tebe.aveided. ; ve it } 
-adffwishin doors, the windows and doors of the rooms shorl4 
be oleseds to prevent any current of arr, 21 suddinw 3s 
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The: persons in the room shoald avoid the’ fire phtve) stg. 
dows, doors, amd. dll things ornamented with metalic substuntes, 
@) *Ris 


and place themselvés in the middle of the room. thes 

Flame dnd smoke being conductors, tht fre should be ‘ex- 
tinguished. ; | RDG 

Bor greater security, persons: may seat themselves in ‘one 
chair, with their feet on another, and thus remarm insulated 
from-ell conductors. 

Dr. Franklin advises the sitting on-feather beds or mat- 
tresses in the middle of the reom. 

The most certain way, however, wonld be to have a 
hammock or bed suspended by silk cords atan equal dis. 
tance from the four walls, the ceiling and floar; for, as these 
objects are not such powerful conductors as the walls, th 
lightning would not prefer an interrupted course across the air’ 
of the room and the beds, whilst it might continue to run along. 
the walls, which are the best conductors, 

Io this manner the dangerous fluid miy be avoided, if it is 
possible to avoid it, this situstion being the most secure that 
can be taken in.case of lightning, in a house unprovided with 
protecting conductors externally. 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
Tit commes observation that the feelings are a very fal- 


lacious test of the temperature of the weather, has been 
strikingly illustrated daring the month of June. Nothing is 
to be. geard in the country but comparisons between June, 
1817 eed June, 1836, and congratulations on the supposed re- 
turn of summer to these uorthern regions, which appeardd at 
one time to be theeatened with perpetual winter... How will at 
surprise some, in the midst of then rejvicings, to be anformed 
that the ai¢an temperature of June, 1317, is barely one degiee 
aml awotenths bigher than that of the same month last yest; 
that the average of the greatest duily beat_is only, bail a.de- 
gree more; aud that the actual temperature at 10 a Da,18, C88 
lower this-year than last. The Thecmometer, lyst year, sipod 
once at,73-and, once at 72 during ihe.month of Juve; his 
gear it, stogd jonge. at 76, 0n¢e at 73, onge at 72, once at 71, 
and once at 705° During June, 1817, the temperature tose 
18 tunes ta! GO,ead apwart!s; but during, the. sawe .weopth 
18146,.i4 rose myithe samme .way- 22 times. From yarious osber 
circumstances that might be stared, we suspect that ,ye pigs 
sem year bas appeased warines, ouly because there has. beeg 
more sunshine, whichhasol course produced an astonighi ifs 
ference in she appearance of abe erops., Tbe angis: alae wighe 
atmosphere too might perbopapgeveni evaporation at aighysd 
the seme extent as prevailed last year, which would of cousse 
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preyent.also the same depression of temperatere. This conjee= 
ture is. confirmed by two facts. In the first place, the average 
height of the Hygrometer, at 10 p. m. for June last year, was 
14}-+this year it is only 10); and ia the second piace, the dif- © 
ference be ween the mean temperatures of the two years is 
almost. wholly owing to the differeace between the tempera- 
wes of the nights. : 





CHARACTER OF PHEBE BROWN. 
By the late William Hatton, Esq. 


UT the greatest wonder I saw was Phebe Brown. She 
was five feet six inches in height, is about thirty, well pro- 
partioned, round faved, and ruddy, has a dark penetrating eye, 
which, the moment it fixes upon your face, sees your character, 
and that with precision. Her step (pardon the Irishism) is 
more manly than a man’s, and can cover forty miles a-day, 
Her, cow mon dress is a man’s hat, coat, with a spencer over it, 
and men’s shoes. As she is unmarried, [ helieve she isa 
stranger to breeches. 

Stre~can’ It one hundred weight in each hand, and carry. 
fourteen score ; cau sew, knit, cook, and spin, but hates them 
all; and every accompaniment to the female character, that of 
modesty excepted. A gentleman at the New Bath had re- 
cettly treated her rudely, ‘She had a good mind to have 
knocked him duwn,” She assured me, ‘ she never knew what 
fear was. She gives no affront, but offers to fight any man 
who gives her one. If she never has fought, perhaps it is 
owing to the insulter having beena coward, for the man of 
courage would disdain to offer an insult to a female, 

‘Phebe has strotig sense, an excellent judgment, says smart 
things, and supports an easy freedom in all companies. Her 
voice is more than masculine, it is deep toned. With the 
wind inher favour, she can send it a mile; she has neinher 
beard ‘hor prominence of breast; she undertakes any kind of 
manual fabour,‘as holding the plough, driving a team, thatch= 
ing ttie batn, using the flail, &c.; but her chief avocation is 
breaking ‘horses, for which she charges a guinea a-week each. 
She alfays rides without a saddle,—is thought to be the best 
judge ofa horse or cow in the country, and is frequently eme 
ployedto purchase for others at the neighbouring fairs. 

She’ fs fond of Milton, Pope, and Shakespeare, also of 
music ; is self-taught, and performs on several instruments, as 
the flute, violin, and harpsichord, and sapports the bass-viol ia 
Mallock church. She is a marks-woman, and carries a gan on 
her sligulder, She eats uo beef or pork, and but little mutton. 
‘VOL. 67. 5G 
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Her_chief food _is_milk, which is also her drink, ditoarting 


Wine, ale, and spirits. 
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ANTIQUITIES, 


: ae: miles from the gate of St. Sebastian, on thé declivity 

of a little hill, there bas lately been discovered an Antique 
Villa. This habitation evidently appears to have been burnt 
and plundered. A hirge coutt surroutided by a piazza, lights 
the ground story on three sides only ; the fourth side forms an 
open portico, with a dotible range of columiis, Which faces a 
jute valley: beautiful mosaics, in good preservation, adore 
almost all the apartinents: one represents a vessel surrounded 
by trilous and sé4 monsters: the others have sevetal cotpait- 
ments, The walls are for thé mast part covered wiih marble in 
the lower parts, Tlie. portico of piazza round the court is 
covered with paintings fn pannels and borders, which are not 
wellexecuted. A staircase leads to a highe: story, where sonie 
beautiful fragments ofa female statue have been found, Thé 
excbvations here are still going on. 

Opposite this villa, onthe other side of tlie valley, an aii- 
cient house has been discovered, of which ouly one Apartment 
ig visible, with mosaic io figures. Lt is hoped that something 
interesting will be found, because several vaseg hate been dis- 
covered entire, in 4 kind of subterranedus gallery. 





~ so - - » s-- 





ANECDOTE: 


ULLY, the celebrated Frengh compoety, of uasic, at the 
‘ ; by 

4 performence of his grand “ Te Deum,” on the recavety 
of Louis XLV., met witb ap wecident that brought him to his 
grave. In beating time with his foot, he struck his toes so 
violently that~a swelling ensued, and his surgeon advised hia to 
lose his ioe, and soon after his leg. His confessor assured him 
that if he did not burn the masic of his new opera, he oon 
not give him absulution. With reluctance the penitent poiete 
to a drawer, which contained the airs of bis Achilles aud Pd. 
lixena, “ There, Father, take and burn them.” Lally soon af> 
ter grew better, and thought himself out of dangey. One of 
the Princes of the bloed, who was extremely fond of bis music, 
paid him a visit, and reproaching him for burning it, said, my 
dear friend, how could you be such a fool as to believe an old 
doating priest, and destroy. your new opera, “ My Lard,” 
said Lully, (whispering the Prince in the ear) “ L kaew what 
I was about, | hiaye another copy of it.” This pleasantcy was 
followed by a relapse, and pogs Lully died afterwards @ great 
penitent. 
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Lament of Tasso in the Mad House at Ferrara, } 
BY LORD BYRON, 


ONG years !—It tries the thrifling frameto bear 
And egagle-spirit of a child of song— 

Long years of dutrage, calumny, and wrohg; 
Timputed madiéss, poisoned sdlitude, 
Aud the mind’s ecatiker if its savage mood, 
-When the impatient thifst of light.and air, 

arches the heart; and the abhorred grate, 
Marring the sunbeams with its hideous shade 
Works through the throbbing eyeball to the brain 
With a hot sense of heaviness aod pain ; 
And bare, at once, Captivity display éd 
Stands scoffing through the never-opeéned gate, 
Which nothing through its bars admits, save day 
And tastéless food, which I have eat alote 
‘Till its unsocjal bittérness is gone ; 
And I can banquet like a beast of prey, 
Sullen and lonely, cowehing in the cave 
Which is wy lair, and—it may be-— my grave. 
All this hath somewhat worn me, and may weaf, 
But must be borne. | stoop not to despair 4 
For I have battled.with mine agony, 
And made me wings wherewith to overfly 
The narrow-etrcus of my duageoa wall, 
And freed the Holy Sepulchre from thralls 
And revelled amoung men and things divine, 
And poured my spirit over Palestine, 
Tn honour of the sacred war for him, 
The God who was 68 earth, and is in Heaven; 
For he hath strength¢ned me in heart aad limb, 
That through this sufferance I might be forgiveny 
T have employed my pénatice to record 
How Salem’s shrimé was woh, atrd how adored, 


* * a a. * * 


Tt is no marvel—from my very birth 

My sou! was drunk with love, which did pervade 
And mingle with whate’er I saw on earths 

Of objects all inanimate I made 

Idols, and out 6f wild and lonely flowers, 

And rocks, whereby they grew, @ paradise, 
Where I did lay me down within the shade 

Of waving trees, and dreamed uncounted hours, 
Though I was chid for wandering; and the wise 
Shook their white aged heads o’er me, and said 
Of such materials wretched men were made, 
And such a truant boy would end in woe, 

And that the only lesson was a blow; 

And theo they smote me, and I did nut weep, 
But cursed them in my heart, and to my haunt , 
Returned agd wept alone, and dreamed again 
The visions which arts¢ without a sleeps 
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And with my years my soul began to pant 
With feelings of stranze tumuit and soft pain; 
And the whole heart exhaled into one want, 
But undefined and wancering, till the day 

I found the thing I sought—and that was thee ; 
And then I lost my being all to be 

Absorbed in thine—the world was past away— 
Thou didst annihilate the earth to me! 














4 Fragment, found in « Case containing a Human Skeleton. 


EHOLD this ruin? ’Twas a skull 

, Once of ethereal spirit full! 
This narrow cell was life’s retreat: 
This space was thought’s my sterious seat | 
What beauteous pictures filled this spot, 
What dreams of pleasure long forgot? 
Nor love, nor joy, nor hope, nor tear, 
Has left one trace or record here! 


Beneath this mould’ring canopy 

Once shone the bright and busy eye— 
But start not at the dismal void! 

If social love that eye employed; 

If with no lawless tire it gleamed, 

But through the dew of kindness beamed; 
That eye shall be for ever bright, 

When stars and sun have lost their light! 


Here, in this silent cavern, hung 

The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue 5 

If falsehoed’s honey it disdained, 

And where it could not praise was chained; 
Tf bold in virtue’s cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle concord never broke; 

That tuneful tongue shall plead for thee 
When death unveils eternity ! 


Say, did these fingers delve the mine, 
Or with its envied rubies shine? 

‘To hew the rock or wear the gem, 

Can nothing now avail to tuem: 

But if the page of truth they sought, 
Or comfort to the qouriier brought, 
‘These hands a sicher meed shall claim 
Than all that waits on weaith or fame ! 


Avails it whether bare or shod 

These feet the path of duty trod? 

If from the bowers of joy they fled 

To svoth aifliction’s humble bed; 

If grandeur’s guilty bribe they spurned, 
And home to vi: tue’s lap returned ; 
These feet with angel wings shall vie, 
And tread the palace of the sky? 








EPIGRAM. 


ACK, by the constables entrapped, 
Was destined tu the law a prey: 
But while his easy keepers napped, 
He stole- guess what—he stole 4 Way. 














